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For the Companion. 


THE SMOKED THIEF. 

Adam. Gamp worked by the day for farmer Lilli- 
bridge, and boarded himself in the dull seasons on 
such fare as he could pick up. Tough living he made 
of it sometimes, and it is a questicnif the squirrels and 
foxes which he hunted during the idle days could not 
set a better table at home than he generally did. 

Adam was not insensible to the deficiencies of his 
larder, for, though he had by no means been educated 
to faultless breakfasts and dinners, and had, unfortu- 
nately, no such habits of industry as gave him the 
right to expect good living, the fellow had a delicate 
tooth for dainties, and commonly proved himself a vo- 
racious eater when well-flavored meats and juicy pas- 
try were set before him. 

Accordingly, his days of service with goodman Lilli- 
bridge were always particularly welcome. The rich 
and generous viands which invariably loaded the farm- 
er’s board were luxuries to him. As often as he came 
in to meals, sundry hams and collops of dried beef that 
hung over the kitchen fire jamb, and strings of sausages 
and rows of mince pies that revealed themselves at in- 
tcrvals within the open coors of the pantry and buffets, 
made his mouth water. 

This array of good things became, at last, too tempt- 
ing for poor Adam's peace of mind. He grew so much 
exercised on its account as to come very near breaking 
the tenth commandment and to wish some of these good 
things might somehow find their way into his old pro- 
vision chest, and to wonder whether such and such 
pieces would be likely to be missed. 

Iam scrry to be obliged to say that he came quite as 
near breaking the eighth commandment not long after- 
wards. 

Adam’‘s moral education had been sadly neglected in 
his youth. After he became his own man his princi- 
ples had ‘“‘grown no better very fast.” He was usually 
regarded as a harmless fellow, however, and no overt 
wrong seems to have been charged to him, until one 
evil hour when his’ appetite got the better of his pru- 
dence, and he concluded to help himself to some of 
farmer Lillibridge’s bacon. 

No sooner had he determined on the plunder than he 
began to plan the details. 

How to get into the kitchen was the first concern. 

It was locked and barred every night, and the win- 
dows had nails over them. 

For the like reason it was impossible to enter the 
bulk head and come up through the cellar. 

Gamp decided on the chimney. Sly observations at 
different times satisfied him that he could descend the 
flue unobserved, and retreat the same way with his 
booty. 

Having thus settled the route of his projected raid, 
he waited his opportunity. It came on a rainy, windy 
vight, in “the old cf the moon,” and Adam set off 
towards the farmer’s house, at about twelve o’clock, 
taking with him a long gunny-bag. 

It was no hard task to mount to the chimney, for the 
old-fashioned roof came down with a great slope on the 
north side almost to the ground. 

Having achieved the ascent successfully, the would- 
be thief tied the string of the bag round his neck, and 
began cautiously to let himself down the flue—like a 
bear into a hollow tree. 

This he found to be hard work enough, for the first 
fifteen feet or so. The smoothness of the perpendicu- 
lar sides made it necessary to let himself down inch by 
inch, with his knees firmly braced against the bricks. 
His intense anxiety not to make a noise kept him in 
constant danger of falling; and when, all on a sudden, 
half a-dozen or more chimney-swallows, frightened at 
his strange intrusion into their sooty domain, flew past 
his head, with a sound almost like thunder, the guilty 
fellow truly thought his time had come. 

At length he reached the slanting portion of the 


brickwork, and rested long enough to be certain that | 


tobody was stirring in the house, after which he pre- 
pared to finish his descent. 

Here a new difficulty met him. He had not calculat- 
ed on the confusion which the multiplizity of smoke- 
passages would make him, when he came to the level 
of the lower story. Now in the pitch darkness of the 
chimney he found himself utterly unable to determine 
Which was the kitchen flue. If he crept down the 
Wrong draft he might find himself in goodman Lilli- 
bridge's bedroom! : 

But Adam had not yet come to the worst of his ad- 
Venture. Something must be done. He reckoned that 
two hours must have passed already. In two more the 
farmer would be up—for he was an early riser. 

Selecting the largest passage, as it seemed to him, 
he commenced letting himself down. His fears had 
Rot abated his appetite a jot, and with resolution 
Worthy of a better cause, Gamp persisted in his pur- 
Pose to reach the bottom of the chimney and fill his 
bag with the “fat of the land.” 

Slowly and carefully he squeezed down the opening, 
Until he knew by the currentf air that came up that 

Was near a fireplace. On pausing a minute to listen, 
heard to his great relief the tick of the old clock that 
ood in the kitchen. But alas, his joy was of short du- 
ation, for at the very next movement that he made he 





HOW BILL FOSTER ESCAPED, 


was conscious of scmething catching him firmly by the | sufficient to keep his brains from running out of his 
slack of his trousers, and in the start he gave to free | eurs, the sorry rogue hung by his duck trowsers and 
himself, the mysterious grip tightened like a sailor’s bore his tortures. 
knot and held him hanging most ignominiously with G.eut volumes of smoke surged around him and 
his head down. filled his eyes, and nose and hair, and his very skin. 
“Ten thousand furies!” thought Adam. Here was an | Phew! there seemed enough of it to cure all the bacon 
encounter not set down in his programme. He must |in Cincinnati. It certainly did cure Adam of stealing. 
get out of this, or there'd be somebody worse than; Farmer Lillibridge had hung on the kettle and left 
Farmer Lillibridge to pay; and valiantly did he writhe, | the kitchen, but poor Gamp ia the chimney was too far 
and twist, and strain, but all his struggling would not! gone to know it, and the next minute, Goody, the house- 
do. The malicious tentacle held fast behind, and his | wife came in. 
trousers—any ordinary cloth would have given outat| ‘“Sakes alive! why don’t the fire draw? Something 
the first twitch, but on that7particular night, as his ill- | must ha’ got into the flue.” And the honest dame was 
fortune would have it, he had put ona pair of nether just preparing to peep up chimney, when Adam, who 
garments made of duck, that would no more tear, or | had already endured twenty deaths by the smoke, and 
rip, or stretch, than a hippopotamus skin. | began to feel the fire licking his extremities, succumbed 





It was not difficult to guess what it was that had so | 
unceremoniously grabbed our burglar and held him in 
durance vile. In the funnel of the chimney, just above 
the coping of the fireplace, several strong iron hooks | 
were driven, and used for hanging the flitches of bacon, | 
and it was one of these that now kept Adam fastened 
in his helpless flight. 

No one could begin to tell all that the unlucky scamp | 
thought there amongst the soot. 1t would look terribly | 
in print. We fear he said some words to himself that 
sounded worse than ‘‘Horns of Beelzebub!” though the , 
hooks reminded him more strongly of them than of any | 
thing else. At any rate,Gamp would have preferred | 
at this particular time to find himself in the hands of | 
a real flesh-and-blood constable. It would be giving a | 
fellow a chance for his life, at least, quoth he, to take 
him to the gallows through the jail and the court, in- | 
stead of hanging him, the first thing—and that, too, by | 
the seat of his pantaloons. | 

But all his reflections didn’t help the matter any. | 
For aught that could be done at present, our bacon- 
raider seemed likely to swing till morning, when he 
must undertake to explain matters “on his own hook” 
tothe owner ofthe hams. Adam groaned. Hecouldn’t 
help it, while slowly aud steadily the old kitchen clock 
ticked round to three, struck and ticked on to four, 
struck and ticked on—and on—O, the agony of Adam 
| Gamp there on the hook in the chimney-flue! 
| But a sorer trial awaited him. Truly “the way of 
the transgressor is hard.” 

At about five o’clock a rattling of doors was heard, 
‘and in walked farmer Lillibridge, directly to the fire- 
| place, and began to rake open the ashes. Terrible as 
was the pain of his position, Adam actually suffered 
more from the dread of discovery, and at the first noise 
of the proprietor’s approach he had drawn up his legs 
convulsively and puckered himself together like a fig- 
ure 3 in the quotient of a sum in long division. 

Deliberately the old farmer spread the embers and 
whittled the pine kindlings over them, little thinking 
that he was offering incense to a live image up the 
chimney with a gunny bag tied to its neck. 

Up rolled the smoke into the draft and brought the 
tears into Adam’s eyes. A pile of oak chips heaped 
over the kindlings added worse to bad. It seemed as 
if he must cough or die, but he would not do either for 
the world. His reputation depended on his keeping 
still, and getting away somehow. 

But the torment was only just begun. On went the 
big forestick and then an enormous mass of faggots. 
The flame shot up through the twigs and Adam almest 
‘ felt that he was doomed. Still he must not betray him- 

self. The farmer would go out presently, and then by 
some lucky turn or twist he might get loose and escape 











through the door. And with his knees cramped under 
his armpits and his head braced at an elevation just \ 


to the agony and bellowed like a calf for help. 

Dropping the pan of dough which she held, the terri- 
fied old lady rushed from the kitchen to her daughter's 
bed-room, quaking in every limb. 

The shouts of poor Adam now waxed long and loud; 
though, coming as they did, half-stifled, out of the 
chimney, they had the most unearthly sound imagi- 
nable. ‘Help! hillo—o! fire! fire! help! murder! 
murder! put it out! I shall dic!” 

In a few minutes every person in the house was up, 
and a messenger had brought in goodman Lillibridge 
from the barn. 

“Who be ye up there?” called the sturdy farmer, 
looking up the flue. 

“Iv’s me; it’s Adam; put the fire out! O, help me 
down and I’ll never do it agin!” 

A long pitchfork was speedily procured, and after a 
pail or two of water had been thrown on the fire, Adam 
was hoisted from his uncomfortable peg, and let down 
between the andirons, black from top to toe with soot 
and almost smothered. 

Astonishment soon gave place to mirth when the 
crocked and mortified-looking wretch came from the 
chimney, and revealed, by his bag and his ludicrous 
confession, how he came there. Loud laughed the 
farmer and his wife; loud laughed their sons and 
daughters; loud laughed all the hired help. 

The story got abroad, of course, and then every body 
laughed, until Adam felt that he had rather be hung 
four times over than ha-ha’d to death. He never heard 
the last of that night's adventure, and indeed no other 
punishment was ever needed by him for his chimney- 
burglary than to wear—as he did—to his dying day the 
nickname of Bacon Gamp. s 2, 


——- 4 
For the Companion. 


TRIP. 


Trip was a wide-awake little fox dog, residing upon 
a farm in Hardwick. He used to go for the cows night 
and morning, and attended to his business better than 
any herd boy; but as he grew old and lazy, he would, 
at the appointed time, go and hide himself so adroitly, 
that ‘no searching, calling or coaxing would draw him 
out until the cows came lowing into the yard. Then 
Trip was ready to stroll about as unconcerned as any 
loafer who has shirked his duties, but means to be in 
season for his supper. 

Trip removed to Illinois. He was very fond of his 
master. 

“Come, Trip,” Mrs. Sewall would say, “‘it is time for 
Sam to come home.” 

Away Trip would run to a window that commanded 
a view of the street up which his master was expected 
to come; there he would patiently wait until he saw his 


approach'ng fizure in the distance, then drop down and 
station himself by the door, that he might be the first 
to greet with joyous uproar his welcome return. 

The family removed to Chicago, and for fear of los- 
ing Trip, tied him up for awhile. Trip felt insulted, 
and watched eagerly for an opportunity to regain his 
wonted freedom. Early one morning the street coor 
was by chance left open, and Trip, with one bounce, 
broke his fetters and scampcred for dear life down the 
street. 

His mistress thought him lost, and complimented his 
many virtues by having a gocd cry over his loss. 
About nine, Trip, covered with mud, used up with fa- 
tigue, and wiser than many a mortal after his first day's 
«experience of city life, came scratching and whining at 
the door, and was welcomed gladly. He never ran 
away again. Was it nota curious freak, that harum 
scarum race, in apparent revenge for being tied up? 

The forbidden fruit was not the fairest and sweetest. 
Our dear heavenly Father and our earthly friends do 
not always wantonly restrain us, as we are apt to im- 
agine they dc. No; One is infinitely wise, and to 
good that He gives us what is only best for us; the 
others mean to do so, and deny only in love. 


PrP. P. B. 
— 


For the Companion. 
HOW BILL FOSTER ESCAPED. 


Lieut. Bill Foster, of the Ohio volunteers, was cap- 
tured in one of the skirmishes that occurred every day 
before Sherman’s army had taken Atlanta. He was 
carried to Macon, in Georgia, and, with a number of 
his companions in arms and misfortune, was confined 
in the upper story of a brick building, until arrange- 
ments could be made to forward him to Savannah. 

He was anxious (as they all were anxious) to escape ; 
but he alone was willing to run the risk of being shot 
in an attempt to regain the lines of the national army. 

In coming to Macon he managed to tear his clothes 
so badly that it was necessary to buy another suit. He 
had five hundred dollars in greenbacks with him; and 
as he happened to be under the charge of a Southern 
officer who was both by birth and education a gentle- 
man, he was not robbed of this money, as our cflicers 
and soldiers so often were by their military guards. 

One day he sent word that he desired to sce the cap- 

ain. 

: When the rebel officer came he represented to him 
that he needed a new dress, and asked him to buy one. 
The officer said he could purchase a citizen's suit; “but 
of course,” he added, with a smile, “no Federal uni- 
forms are on sale in this section.” 

“Certainly,” said Bill, “I understand that, cap; but 
a citizen’s dress will do just as well, and I'm afraid that 
I'll have time enough, before I get back home, to wear 
out one ‘secesh’ suit, as we call them, in this country.” 

“Shouldn't wonder,” replicd the officer. 

*“‘What'll a dress cost, cap?” asked Bill. 

“Well,” answered the Southerner, “mighty high, I 
reckon, as you'll think; you see this blockade runs up 
our prices awfully; you can get a working man’s dress 
for twenty five dollars, greenbacks—homespun, at that; 
but a decent dress for a gentleman will. lighten your 
purse by two hundred and fifty dollars.” 

The lieutenant accordingly opened his wallet and 
counted out the money, and asked the captain, as a 
special favor, to buy a suit for him. 

The officer took the money and soon sent in a tailor, 
who measured the prisoner and ,returned in half an 
hour with a small assortment of garments. 

Bill selected a gray suit. He thought that if he es 
caped he would have a better chance to he let alone if 
he were well-dressed and wore the favorite rebel colors, 
and he was perfectly indifferent to any other considera- 
tion. ‘War is cruelty,” said.Gen. Sherman; and that 
war is deception, every book of tactics and of battles 
shows. 

The prisoners had managed to loosen one bar in the 
grated windows, and as Foster was of a slim figure, he 
found that he could crawl through the opening thus 
made. 

But it was fourteen feet to the ground from the win- 
dow, and the pavement was of brick, and worse than 
all, there was a sentry walking up and down in front of 
the prison, night and day, without a minute’s intermis- 
sion. Still, the lieutenant made up his mind to try, 
even if he should perish in the attempt to succeed. 

The night was dark; a heavy rain fell; the wind was 
howling; when, pushing through between the bars and 
watching until the sentinel had passed, he dropped 
from the window and fell on the pavement, “right side 
up with care.” 

But he had sprained his ankle. If he attempted to 
run he would be shot, as he could not run fast enough 
to get beyond range in the time he could reckon on with 
safety. His fellow prisoners in the room above were 
anxiously waiting to learn how the adventure would 
end. They were astonisked to hear him shout to the 
sentinel,— 

“Help! you there! help me, will you?” 

The sentinel turned quickly, and sharply asked him 
how he came there. 

“Come here!” cried Bill, as if in pain, “why, my . 





‘ good fellow, I came for the most part on my feet. But 
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J reckon I've got on the wrong side of the street,and Suddenly, to the right of them, they heard the’ able, we set off in the direction of the pasture, with Ce-| Ina few moments he returncd, lead ing Frisky in one 


I’ve sprained my ankle by the fall I've just had. You leaves rustle and the dry underwood crackle; a wild lia for a guide. | hand and Susy in the other, while her mother brought 
haven't got no blockade, (whiskey,) have you? I'd like ' elephant was rushing to attack the party ! | It was hot—not New York heat, but suchas made up the rear. A blacksmith near by could make the 
another swig. But help me up. Whew! but this is! The coolies flung down their pingoes, and the mer- walking wearisome—as we plodded on, over the rough, ; wagon all right in an hour or two, he said, and while 
tough.” chant’s brother-in-law threw away his umbrella, and stony, up-hill road, and still on and on; but no Frisky , we waited he insisted on our taking dinner with them. 


“Whar you bin?” asked the sentinel, after he had, each of them fled ina different direction. The mer-' nor Mr. Somers could we see. We met only one man! By two o'clock the wagon was mended and brought 
scrutinized him and saw that he wore a citizen's dress. | chant himself hid behind a boulder of granite, from to inquire of, but he was a real blessing, for it took him to the door, and we took leave of our kind host and 
“Gwarn home,” said Bill, “and how am I to get: which he could see the fate of his party, as his shelter | so long to find out what we wanted, and then to specu-| “Rhody,” his wife, truly grateful for their help and 
there? Reckon ye can't go ‘long with me? Give me | was on high ground, and partially concealed by tropical late on all the possible causes for delay, that a good hospitality, and promising to call again. 
a hand.” vegetation. fifteen or twenty minutes was beguiled. | “I bope no other accident will happen to us to-day,’ 
The soldier, completely deceived, helped him to rise,| ‘The first thing I observed,” he reported, “‘was the His final conclusion was to this effect: “I guess you’d I said to the good man, after we were once more seated 
and said,— | elephant returning to the place where one of the pin-| better turn right abeout and go hum agin, ’cause most in the wagon, “for we have been pretty troublesome to 
“Come along; I'll help you to the end of my beat;' goes was lying; he was carrying one of the coolies in’ likely they’ve gone reound thro’ Widder Baker’s pas- you thus far.” 
and then, like as not, you’ll meet somebody or other a coil of his trunk. The body of the man was dangling; tur. It’s nigh abeout halfa mile nearer, and the bars; “Nota bit, not a bit,” he said, good-naturedly ; “don’t 


afore long. But don’t you come this way agin, or may | with the head downward. I cannot say whether he! pretty handy, and if the colt has pestered him abeout feel a mite afraid to call on me for help agin; folks who 





be you'll git worse hurt nor you’re now.” was then alive or not—I could not see any marks of, ketchin’ uv her—for you sec a hoss that’s been kept up, live reound in sich places as this have to be neighbor. 
The sentinel aided him and bade him take care of blood or bruises on his person—but he appeared to be, to hay and then let eout to grass, is dreadful apt to act ly, you know.” 

himself, as he said good night. lifeless. plaguy contrary if you want to halter her; and I tell| So we parted: and if his speech was rude, his kind- 
The lieutenant hobbled along till he was out of range, “The elephant placed him down on the ground, put ’em it’s abeout as much asa hoss is wuth to chase round | ness showed he had the heart cf a true gentleman, 

and then found that the sprain was not so bad ashe tke pingo on the man’s shoulders, steadying both the; arter ’em such a hot mornin’as this. I guess he’s been , though I regret to say he kept his hat on in the house, 

had thought it. corpse and bundle with histrunk and forelegs. But the, plaguin’ on ’em, and they’d feel in a considable of a | We reached home safely, the clouds having blown over 
After he had made about four miles he met a gentle-| man of course could not move or stand up with his | hurry to get along tovards hum as quick as they | without rain, and though Mount Arnold was unvisited, 

man on horseback whom he suddenly seized and pingo. could.” we felt that the day, on the whole, had afforded us 


pulled from his saddle. The rider was armed witha| ‘Seeing this, the elephant again raised the coolie and | So, weary and heated, we retraced our steps, and considerable variety and amusement. 
€olt’s revolver, and Foster took care to capture it. dashed him against the ground, and then trampled the sure enough, on reaching home found Mr. Somers and 
As soon as he got him down and had his pistol, he body to a very jelly. Then he picked up the bundle, | Frisky just arrived, via “Widder Baker’s pastur.” 


threatened to shoot him if he dared to stir, and then! walked away, stopped again, ripped it open, and took | Mr. Somers was red and heated, Frisky ditto (his nat- 
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took the halter from the horse and tied the Southerner | out the things in it. " ural complexion being of the hue called sorrel). If a is waaeaues, sits 
toatree. He then mounted the horse and rode at the | “As he brought out the women’s clothing, the figur- , Mr. Somers had been a man who ever swore, he cer- = oer, — = a wonee, 

top of its speed until daylight, when he turned it into a ed cloth worn by the men, the handkerchiefs and the tainly would have done it on this occasion. The de-| Sas Waeit aires, maven bater nonce 
pasture and walked three miles to a thick piece of white cambric fabrics, he tore them into smal! pieces tails of his experience in “ketching the dumb cretur’’ | The way she gets her dinner! 
woods. | and ‘flung them wildly here and there.’ being so exactly a counterpart of those once narrated | She looksas if no thought of ill 

He now felt safe until he should be able, next night, | “He went to the other pingoes (or bundles) and did by Henry Ward Beecher, I forbear to repeat them here; In all her life had stirred her, 
to resume his journey. But he was tired and hungry. the same thing to them. After this was done he but they had been most exasperating, and even good | a deere 
He walked a mile or two through the woods, until he seemed to be content, as he walked quietly into the Mr. Somers’ patience had well nigh given way. She is planning, planning, planning still 
came to a clearing, and there he saw a cabin. He jungle, ‘trumpeting’ all the way.” “But here the old brute is,” was his concluding sen- | The way to do some murder! 
watched a long time, and found that there was onlya’ The merchant now ventured out of his place of con-| tence. (That ever our petted, wise, respectable and re- My child, who reads this simple lay 
negro woman—an old aunty—in it at the time, and at cealment and returned to the camp where they had spected Frisky should come to be spoken of in that | Ba ne tage | dropt and tender, 

- = proverb says, 
once ventured across the field and entered the hut. |halted in the morning. Thesrest of his comrades wise!) That pretty is which pretty does, 

The woman was quite polite; bnt said, as he pretend- joined him one by one soon after. | Yes, there he was, and there we were, and the ques- <—~ t we ee gv nor stay 
ed to be a Southerner,— | Next morning they renewed their journey. Seven or | tion was whether we should all remain there, or carry sith lictaetie cibbanaadahd 

“You's a Yankee, mas’r. I knows that, case you's eight other traders had come up, and the party was | out our original pla of driving over to Mount Arnold | ar ny ~ om -_ not ae dress 
got such small hands and feet.” ; how quite strong. They did not see the elephant, but to spend the day. Te _ = ae = - - — 

“Well, I am,” said Bill, ‘and I’m escaping; will you they found the poor coolie, a mangled corpse. “I tell ye what,” said Mr. Somers, “that ere animal Shut with her webs of silver in, 
be my friend ?” “That elephant,” said the merchant when he told the) won’t feel like runnin’ much more to-day.” Y io ys hoy ty da 

“‘We’s all de Yankees’ frien’,” said the old woman. story, “was a noted rogue. He had hefore this killed This was doubtless true; it was ten o’clock, it was a 
“My boy Jake done gone went and ‘listed in de Yankee many people on that road, especially those cartying hot, and we were tired as well as Frisky; this was one oa 
army—leastaways, he went for to go and done it.” pingoes of cocoanut oil and ghee. He was afterwards ' side of the question. We were all ready, the day was For the Companion. 

“Well,” replied Bill, “I’m hungry; let me have killed by an Englishman.” fine, and we hardly knew how to settle down at home “I SAW IT! I SAW IT!” 
something to eat. I’ve got money enough to pay you.” i a after such raised expectations; that was the other. “Girls,” said Aunt Ann, sternly. 

“Don’ want no money,” said aunty. “You's fightin’ | For the Companion. We at length decided on a compromise, as women as| The little group glanced up, startled. They were 
for de Lord, and for to make we uns free, and dat’s' well as politicians are apt to do in doubtful cases. We chiefly young ladies, of from fitteen to sixteen years, 
*nough.” AN BXOURSION. would go over to Centreville—the town of which Mount and in their midst stood a gold-haired, fairy thing, 

She soon got ready a good meal of ham and eggs. By Grandmother Trew. Pisgah formed a part, and where the church, post-office, whose blue eyes had recently been distended with 

Before the few dishes were washed aunty went tothe One morning in July, three heads—Susy's, Susy’s store and public house, dignified with the title of hotel, terror, and whose little red lips were even then quiver- 
door and came back in great alarm. ' mother's, and Grandmother Trew’s, were thrust out of all were. We would go there, get our letters and pa-' ing with some suppressed emotion. 

“Dar’s de sogers; dey’s arter you, I do belicve.'the window very early, to see what weather the day ! pers, do some shopping and return for dinner, for it! “Do you know what life-long injury you may inflict 
Dey’ll be here in ten minutes.” | was likely to bring. O joy! not a cloud lay on the | was only twomiles distant. This, tobesure, wasrather upon that child?’ 


As quick as thought, Bill saw that there was only one’ whole great sky, and “such a big sky” it was, as Susy | a come-down from our first arrangement, but as Susy ; “We were only teasing her,” said May Green, her 
means of escape. He blacked his face with soot, put said, spreading far, far away, beyond the broad, high eagerly suggested for our conselation, “We could eat cheeks tingling. 
on an old, tattered dress and nightcap, and took a pail ranges of gray-blue mountains, that lay piled up in’ the cookies and gingerbread just as well as we wode ‘We meant to make it all right again, Aunt Ann,” 
in his hand. | stately, silent grandeur in the west; beyond all the! along.” | half laughed Syd Bell. “We’d no idea the child was 
He had no fear of detection in the cabin, for it was pretty villages that nestled themselves between the! So we started off; Grandmother Trew with Susy, the sucha silly thing.” 
somewhat dark; his only danger lay in meeting any of hills, like little children lying in their mother’s lap; be-| six paper dolls suitably attired, ‘““Loo-e-sy,” Anna and | “Such a silly thing,—a baby five years old!” ex. 


the party outside. | yond all the sunny pastures, and pretty brooks, and| Bessy on the back seat, Susy’s mother and Celia Som- claimed Aunt Ann, as the child ran within her out- 
“Aunty,” he said, “after these fellows come in just gray stone walls, extending even to the distant river—| ers on the front, and the lunch-basket under our feet stretched arms and burst into tears. Quietly the good 

you say, ‘Lib, go and get a pail of water and I'll cook and on all that sky not one tiny speck of cloud! promiscuously. woman led the little thing from the room, while the 

these boys a meal.’” | It would be fair—‘fair and hot,” Mr. Somers said, Frisky, naughty Frisky, the cause of all our woe, | girls, looking conscious, excused tkemselves to one 
He had hardly given the direction before the soldiers while we were eating breakfast; but we smiled at that. | had suddenly lost his vivacity, and, as Susy’s mother ! another. 

came in. There were three of them. | What did they know of heat up on cool Mount Pisgah,’ remarked, we took a walk rather than aride over to| “I’m sure nothing used to please me better than to 
“Have you seen a Yankee about here, mammy?” such heat as withers, and scalds, and scorches, and' Centreville, in the rear of our old favorite. | listen to just such stories,” cried Syd Bell; “they 

asked the leader. | crisps in sweltering New York? | Poor old Frisky! He little knew what that morn- | didn’t frighten me. I'd go any where—into church- 


“Is de Yankees come ?” asked mammy, in pretended! It would be a charming day for our excursion to! ing’s frolic was to cost him. In view of his gymnastic yards and all sorts of pokerish places. I believe it’s 
alarm. | Mount Arnold, a point as high as Mount Pisgah, and! feats, he was sentenced to be shut up in the stable the ‘the way to harden children to tell them of such things 
« No,” said the officer, “I reckon not, nor won't come, ' only five miles distant. We would drive over there! remainder of the summer, and all the green pastures in the right way.” 
neither. Jolly, boys, this feels warm. That ride has with Frisky, carry our books, work and dinners, and of Mount Pisgah, with their tender grass, their granite} “Not that you believe in ghosts, Syd,” cried May 


given me a sharp appetite, and I tell you this fire feels’ picnic in the woods, Celia, the youngest of the Som- _ boulders, their pure waters, and wide, breezy spaces Green. 








good.” | ers’ daughters, going with us, and all returning home , were to him as though they were not. No more gam-| “Ofcourse not; but the child had better be told by 

“Lib,” said aunty, “git up dar and git mea pail of pefore the evening shades prevailed. bols, with flying mane and outflung heels; no more us that she will hear of such things, than hear them 
water and I’ll cook dese boys a meal.” | Such was the programme. whinnying talks over the stone wall with neighboring from ignorant people without any preparation.” 

Bill had thrown himself down on the bed, and rose, “Js he good to catch?” asked Mr. Somers, to whom) steeds; no more solemn contemplations of the beauties! “It wasn’t that, Syd, you know it wasn’t; it was the 
slowly, took a pail and slid out. ' was confided the honor of inviting Frisky to take his! of outspreading hills and dales; no more dreams of fun of seeing the child’s thorough fascination. Such 

“That a tall nigger gal,” said one of the party. ' share in this excursion. perpetual rest and freedom for poor old Frisky; for eyes!” and May laughed at the recollection. 

‘She's nothin’ else to do, the big, lazy thing,” said, How should we know? So far as we could say, he| horses, like boys and girls, if they abuse their liberty,! “I'm sure I was led on to say a great many things! 
aunty.. “When de war’s over, and old man comes had never needed to be caught before; but, relymg on! must be restrained. | never dreaméd of before. It was foolish of me, and! 
home, she’ll not grow so mighty fast; but she’s not got his many well-known virtues, we gave a cheerful “yes” It was a hard case, and we felt for the poor old pony, believe, now I think of it, I have been telling downright 
no work to keep her down dese times.” | for answer. but he had brought it on himself, if that made itany fibs. It was very cruel of us, girls,” she added, sober- 

“Lib” didn’t come back. | For three long weeks Frisky had been luxuriating in easier to bear. (We doubt if it did, but this is always ing at the recollection. “Little Fanny is different from 

He hid the clothes in the bush; and, after three days a lovely pasture, resting, and breathing pure air, like the offered as a comforting consiceration to people in dis- ' most children—very poetic and credulous. I'm sorry 
of travel, reached our lines. When our army swept rest of us; but now he must make himself useful, lest; tress.) I had any thing to do with it. She’sl tell Aunt Ann all 
through Georgia his regiment happened, by good luck, ' gl] play and no work should make him a dull colt. In order to reach Centreville—a village consisting of about it.” 


to be stationed in the neighborhood of this plantation, | So, directly after breakfast, Mr. Somers, equipped, five houses in addition to the aforesaid church, store | “Yes,” said another, “I’m sure Syd’s Bogie with the 
and it was saved from the foragers, and the good old , With a halter and a measure full of oats, started for the! and “hotel”"—we must wind down a long, circuitous red eye and the snake running out of his mouth fright: 
aunty plentifully supplicd with provisions by the exer- _ pasture, and Susy began to get herself and family ready | hill, cross a bridge, and rise again. As ill luck would : ened me a little. I don’t wonder the poor little crea- 


tions of the grateful lieutenant, “Lib.” | for “the wide.” It was no small matter for her todo! have it, some screw or bolt gave way as we came near ture was scared.” 
ew UncLeE JAMEs. this, she having no less than six paper-dolls to dress in | the bridge at the foot of the hill, letting the hinder part | Aunt Ann had succeeded in quieting the excited 


| riding- habits, besides preparing “Loo-e-sy” (as she per- | of the wagon slip off the axle-tree, or whipple-tree, or child, and lulling her into a soothing slumber. She 


| sisted in calling a hideous black doll, her special favor- | some other tree. Nothing could be safer than Frisky now entered the room where the thoughtless girls stt, 
ite, whose rightful name was Louisa Jane,) and Bessy,; in such an emergency, and he dutifully stood stock half expecting her, showing by little defiant move 
| 





For the Companion. 
ENCOUNTER WITH AN ELEPHANT. 


A party of six men, about twenty years ago, were | a huge stuffed baby, almost as large as a live one, with | Still till we had all dismounted. ments, that they were waiting to be lectured. 
travelling from Caltura to Babulla, in Ceylon, to barter a porcelain head, flaxen curls and intensely blue eyes, But what were we todo? To remain there wasout,; “Aunt Ann, we are all very penitent,” said May, de- 
merchandise for coffee. for the occasion. A busier little lady of three years! of the question, to get away equally so; for were we to murely, after a long silence. 


The party consisted of the native merchant, his couldn’t have been found the country through, than | walk back a mile and a half in the blazing noon-day| Aunt Ann stilldid not speak. One and another atole 


brother-in-law and four coolies, who carried cloth’ she, with all this care and labor on her hands, as you! sun, by no means a thing to be coveted, what should a glance at her grave, handsome face, and there was 


goods and brass articles in packages attached to yokes can well imagine. we do with Fiisky and the broken-down wagon? To , that mingling of sorrow and grief in the expression of 
that are borne on the shoulders, and are there known! In about an hour we also prepared ourselves, and be-| add to our perplexity, black thunder-clouds began to _ her eyes that made them thoroughly uneasy. 
as pingoes. | gan to look out for Frisky, sitting on the door-steps to | show themselves in the west, and a sudden shower was' “Girls,” said Aunt Ann, presently, “I think I never 
The guides wished to stop at four o’clock in the af. , await his appearance, as we wished to take the ride in| probable. told you the reason why I have remained single all my 
ternoon at the village they had reached, but although what one of the hired men called “the coolth of the After holding a consultation we decided to loosen life.” ’ 
the merchant was as much afraid of wild elephants as morning.” Frisky from the wagon, tie him to the fence, and walk! There was instant attention, and suppressed animé 
the coolies were, he was so anxious to get home that! There we sat, and sat, and sat, patiently at first,im-| tothe nearest house, some hundred rods distant; at tion. After all, instead of a scolding, they were per 
he forced them to push on. | patiently at last. least I walked there, leaving Susy and her mother sit- haps to have a story. ; 
They all offered up prayers to Saman Dewiyo, the! What could have become of Frisky and Mr. Somers? ting by the roadside to watch Frisky and the dolls. | ““When I was sixteen,” said Auut Ann, very quietly, 


tutelary spirit of the sacred mountain, and hung up a Could any accident have happened? I thought of the | The house was a pretty white cottage with a Michi- | “my father married for the second time. My or” 
few leaves by the wayside—a superstitious practice, | apoplectic fit solong impending over Johnny—could | gan rose in full bloom, trained over the front door, mother was ore of the loveliest of women. She died, 
that grew out of the belief that twigs, taken from one ' that have come to his father instead? or, could he have | which stood hospitably open. I knocked, and who , to my great grief, when her little child, little Di, ¥¢ 
bush and placed on another, are a guarantee of protec- | fallen and broken his leg, and be lying helpless in should appear to greet me but our friend of the morn- | called her, was three years old. I have seldom seen : 
tion from the attacks of the wild elephants. In this ‘the pasture, or have fallen into the pond and been’ ing, whose advice had been so profitable. He must more beautiful creature than little Di—aud she was 4 
' 


case it proved to be a poor protection, as they presently | drowned ? | have thought, after hearing my story, that I wasa my own—my father gave herto me. I cannot tell yo 
found out. “I never knew any body git drownded there,” said woman always in trouble, but being too civil to say so, ' how dear she was to me, in spite of a somewhat way 
The rain was falling fast and thick. The party was Mrs. Somers, in reply to this suggestion, which, on the _he invited me to.come in and rest, while he went to see ward temper, that ofien tried me sorely. One day 
walking as rapidly as they could travel. The path was whole, was comforting, though, to be sure, there must whatcould be.done with the wagon. grew thoroughly impatient with her. In my despet® 
rugged, rocky and difficult, covered ovcr with jungle, bea first time for every thing. |Z was glad enough to do so, and the little parlor into: tion, I manufactured a story similar to the two oF 


and brush, and projecting rocks. At last, about five Higher and higher rose the sun, hotter and hotter which he showed me, with its home made carpet, chintz- three you have been telling this poor child, and 4 
o'clock, they descended the mountain side and set foot grew the air, darker and darker became our surmises, covered sofa, and ‘high-colored paper window curtains, shut her up in a dark closet where she was to see 4 
on the plain below. till at length, quiet waiting being perfectly unendur- appeared enchanting as a houri’s palace. dreacful apparition, if she did not instantaneously 
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THE YOUTHS: COMPANION. 








come good. Her cries were so agonizing that I was 
fearful for her reason, and when I opened the door 
she did nothing but shrick, with the most terrible ac- 
cents,—” 

“I saw it! I saw it!” 

“It was hours before I could calm the child. But her 
system had received a shock so violent that it was im- 
possible for her to becalm. All night she sprang up 
at intervals, crying out that she sawit. On the follow- 
ing day she was taken ill with brain fever.” 

“Did she die?” asked May, tearfully. ; 

‘No, she lived thirty years after that—lived a help- 
less, drivelling idiot; and the only words she ever ut- 
tered were those agonizing utterances, ‘I saw it.’ 

“She never wearied repeating them, though utterly 
unconscious of what she said, but O! how many, many 
times they have pierced my heart like a sword. 

“I gave up all my time; 1 devoted my life to my 


poor sister, imbecile through my dreadful sin. Icould he came to talk about building a hen-coop, and { called 


not give her up to strangers, and so, though my re- 
solve nearly broke another heart, I refused to join my 
fate with that which might bring new and peculiar ties, 
and interfere with the duty I owed my charge. Do 
you wonder that I felt the misery of that time rush over 
my heart when I overheard what you said to that poor 
little helpless creature ?” 

The group of girls were’silent, bnt there were tears in 
every eye. 

a. os 


“OLD COOPER’S” GIMLET. 


It was many years ago when I was a little boy, but it 
does not seem many years to me, when I sit in my easy 
chair and recall the scenes of my boyhood. I can re- 
member them all, yes, even better than I can the oc- 
currences of a few months past. To night, as I was 
musing before my fire, I saw on the hearth a piece of 
smooth pine wood, perforated with gimlet holes, the 


work of my baby son, a boy of six happy years. The! 


holes were small, but through them I could see away 


pack into the past, when I, too, had a gimlet, but un- | 


der very different circumstances. ‘Perhaps the story 
will instruct and interest the boys and girls who read 
the pages of this magazine. 

One Wednesday afternoon in summer I was waiting 


at the gate for a friend of mine, named James Hatch-, 


wood, to call for me, as we had planned to go to Indian 
River and fish for pickerel. Just as James came in 
sight I heard my mother calling me, and I was told 
that I must go after a barrel of shavings. In the town 
where I lived shavings were thought to be very essen- 
tial for kindling fires, and as the carpenters were al- 
ways willing to give them away, I was often sent to 


‘fill our barrel. Sometimes it was a pleasure to do this, | z 
but now I wished to do something else, and I therefore ry seventeen, and hands as white as—snow, 


objected to going. 

While I was talking about it James came up, and 
said,— 

“What’s the matter, Joe? You do not look very 
happy.” 


perhaps T would have to go to jail, and every bodv 
would know I was a thief. My brain was full of simi- 
lar thonghts when I heard my father’s voice call 
“Joseph!” There was no escape, I must obey my fa- 
ther and meet his displeasure and wrath. My name 
was repeated three times hefore I could screw my 
courage to the point of going down. Finally I deter- 
mined what course to pursue. I would confess my sin 
and ask for pardon. Se‘zing the gimlet, I ran down 
Stairs rapidly, entered the parlor, and throwing the 
stolen tool on the table, exclalmed,— 
| “I did take it, father, but Iam very sorry indeed. I 
| will never take anv thing that does not belong to me 
‘again. I have not felt happy since I had it. Do fur 
give me, and you too, Mr. Co >per.” 
i og never forget how astonished those two men 


oked. ! 
‘“What does the boy mean?” said my father, at last. 


“Why, that is the very gimlet which Mr. Cdoper has 
come after,” I replied. ‘It is the same one that I took 
this afternoon when I was getting shavings there with 
Jim Hatchwood.” 

| “Mr. Cooper has not come to see about any gimlet, 


'you to see if you had any suggestions to make about 
‘it. But what does this mean about a gimlet? Do you 
|mean to say that you stole this from Mr. Cooper's 
shop ?” said my father. 

,; .I saw then how matters stood. I had mistaken tke 
object of the carpenter’s visit, but nevertheless I was 
‘glad I had confessed the error. Mr. Cooper had not 
missed the gimlet, but he seemed very glad to get it 
again, and expressed the wish that all boys would be 
conscientious enough to bring back the tools and things 
they had stolen from him. My father was very much 


| grieved, and I can remember now the sad, tearful look 


in his eyes, when he told me how sorry he was that I 


| had yielded to the temptation; and the words he ut- 


tered that night, and the prayer he said kneeling by my 
side in my own little chamber, have rung in my ears 
ever since, drowning the hissing voice of the tempter. 
—Student and Schoolmaie. 


———_+ o> —__—_ 
THE LITTLE PEDDLER. 


We three girls were in the kitchen one summer morn- 
ing, at work, of course. 


' 
| 


Mellis was putting blush roses in the parlor vases, and 
I was making currant jelly. 

A quick little rap at the porch door interrupted us. 

“You must go, Mellis,’” said Agatha, who, I will re- 
mark just here, was our commander-in-chief. “But 
mind,” she added, emphasizing her words with a bang 
of the flat-iron, “don’t let any old stragglers in!” 

Mel opened the door, and we heard her sweet voice 
saying, as it always did, ‘“O, please come in—won't 


| you?” 


And in came a most remarkable youth. 

It wasn’t so much the boy’s clothes—though they 
were remarkably nice—but he had a face like “Raphael 
for instance. 

am ashamed to say that the moment I| saw them I 
rolled my own crimson fingers in my white apron, re- 
gardless of results. 

The uncommon air of the boy deceived even our 
strong-minded sister, and she was about asking him 


“Matter enough,” I muttered. “Mother wants me to’ into the parlor, when he stopped her with the well- 


with you.” 


go after shavings, instead of going i whe 
will help you 


“O well, Joe, don’t care about that! 


get the shavings, and there will be time enough after ladies 
that to go fishing, if we fly around pretty smart,” replied | sir!” 
| . 


James. 


known remark,— 

“I have avery nice article I would like to show the 
this morning.” 
“We don’t want any thing in this world, thank you, 
exclaimed Agatha, her indignation somewhat 


This proposition put a new aspect on the affair, and I ahvad of the truth. 


began to think that it was not so very difficult after all, | 


especially as I should have company, so I told James 
to “hold on” while I got my wheelbarrow and a barrel 
from the wood-shed. In a few minutes we were onour 


way down the street; I wheeled the barrow wiile my | 


companion held the barrel in its place. 
— are you going fur the shavings?” inquired 
im. 

“I guess I'll go down to Squash-bug Cooper's; 


he is building that new house for parson Jabberson,” 
I replied. 

oo" do people call him ‘Squash-bug’ for ?” inquir- 
ed Jim. 

“Don’t you know? Why, one day some one who 
knew how much he loved money was talking with him 
in the garden, and offered him a dollar if he would eat 


asquash-bug. Old Gooper took one right off a squash | 


leaf and swallowed it. He get the dollar, and a nick- 
name which will last him his lifetime.” 

James laughed loud and long at this story; he had 
never known before why carpenter Cooper had such a 
funny sobriquet. We arrived at the shop and obtained 
permission to fill the barrel. Heaps of nice long shav- 
ings lay on the floor and under the benches, and Jim 
and I were quickly on our knees gathering up great 
armfuls. We crammed them into the barrel, and then 
got in, one at a time, and trod them down hard. 
last we had putin as many as the barrel would hold, 
and I was collecting one more armful to lay on the top, 
when I felt something hard among the shavings; it was 
agimlet. Now if there was any thing that I had been 
wishing for, it was a gimlet, and it seemed so easy for 
me to secrete this one without being seen, that I yield- 
ed to the temptation, and unseen, as I thought, by any 
one, I slipped it into my pocket. 

We got the barrel safely home, but I remember that 
on the way I looked anxiously behind me several times 
to see if ‘old Cooper” was not coming after his gimlet. 
After the shavings were deposited in the shed, we con- 
cluded that we would give up our fishing excursion 
and play around the house. James was chasing me, 
and Iran to the garden fence and threw myself over. 
A sharp pain caused me to cry out—the stolen gimlet 
had penetrated my leg, but I did not dare to tell what 
the {matter was, so I smothered the pain as well as I 
could, and said not a word. 

By-and-by, Jim went home, and I went to my cham- 
ber and dressed the wound as well as I knew how; the 
prick was painful, but it did not trouble me one half so 
much as the pricking of my conscience. 1 had the 
gimlet, but knew not what to do with it; if I put it in 
my drawer where I kept all my tools, it might be dis- 
covered by mother or father, for when they wanted a 
hammer or a tack they always visited my tool drawer. 
I looked around the room to find some hiding place for 
it, bat whenever I found a nook or cranny, 1 did not 
dare leave the gimlet, for fear it might be found, so I 


| 
concluded to keep it in my jacket pocket. Pretty soon “Melis, how much you do look like my sister Una!” 


Weat down stairs, and almost the first thing my moth- | 
er said to me, was,— | 
“Now, Joey, if you will take off that jacket, I will 
Sew on the button that you asked me to this morning.” 

_My jacket was half off when I remembered that the | 
&imlet was in the pocket, and my mother would surely 
fad it, for she always liked to search my pockets. I 
hastily put it on again, and begged her to wait a mo- | 
ment until I went to my room. I ran up stairs, mean 
ing to find some hiding place for that dreadful gimlet. | 
Oa the outside of my chamber window was a shelf on 
which were two or three flower pots filled with earth, 
and in one of these I decided to bury the gimlet. As I 
Was in the act of doing it, my eyes caught the figure of 

Squash-bug Cooper” coming rapidly up the street. 

Myjhcart sank within me, for I knew that he had 
manned his gimlet and was coming after it. Perhaps 
© had that moment seen me thrust it into the flower 
pot. What should do? Perhaps he might ew the 


i 





1 


When our sister was too angry to speak properly 


‘she had a wise manner of making the piano a safety- 
‘ valve. 


So, on this occasion she walked out of the 
kitchen, and @ moment after we heard her playing 
“Storm Galop” in her most expressive style. 

“ 


O,” exclaimed the little peddier, at the first note, | 


“the dear piano! Might 1 touch it once again ?” 
His request astonished Agatha into consent, and he 


it’s took her place. 
the nearest shop, and he will have lots of shavings, for | 


The troubled wires were still quivering with the 
“Storm.” The peddler calmed them with a tew touches, 
and then we heard one of Beethoven's Sonatas as we 
never heard it before. 

Father came down from the study to see “who was 
playing like that.” And we all looked at the boy as if 
he had just stepped out of one of our old fai y books. 

He suid he was a German—Herman Kepler by name. 
His father was going to take a second wife without 
Herman's permission. He could not bear to see his 
dead mother’s place filled by another; so he had sold 

his watch and other valuables, and had come to Ameri- 
| ca to seek his fortune. He could not find any profitable 

employment, and at last he invested his few remaining 
doliars to furnish a peddler’s pack. 

Our good father took the lad into his study, and af- 
ter an hour, came to say that, with our approval—par- 
‘ticularly Agatha'’s—young Master Kepler would try to 
! get music scholars in the village, and would board with 

us till he had earned money tu take him home. ‘For,’ 

said father, ‘the poor prudigal is homesick enough, 

and he has a very dear little sister in the ‘fatherland.’ ” 
| For once, the jury of sisters came ww a unanimous 

verdict, and Herman was duly ingrafted upon our fam- 
| ily tree. 

How proud we became of that boy! His music and 
his good looks won the attention of tne village. ‘There 
were never so many picnics and Sabbath school ex- 
cursions in one summer, and never were we three young 

| ladies sO cajuled by the little girls of the village. 
| Young Master Kepler had naif a dozen pupils, and 
‘his leisure time was spent in father’s study, where he 
‘sat as grave as a black cat, reading theology or copy- 
| ing father’s sermons. 
| Our last excursion was on an October afternoon. 
| The quarter’s salary had just been paid, and father, 
who telt as rich as Rothschild on such occasions, hired 
a horse and carriage and took us up to Old Point, which 
is altogether the most remarkable place in our neigh- 
borhood. : 4 
| Herman thought it was a melancholy picnic ground. 
| He was as dump as a fish the must of the time. The 
longest sentence he uttered was when we were gather- 
‘ing Michzelmas daisies. Mellis had thrown back her 
| green crape bonnet, and the bees showed their good 
| taste by leaving the autumn flowers and lighting on her 
yellow curls and bright cheeks, thinking they were 
| dandelions and roses. 

Herman was looking at her. “Dear me!” said he. 

“Is she my age?” said Mellis. 

“No, indeed!’’ said Herman, rudely. “She is just 
coming On to the stage, and you, I suppose, are just go- 
ing oft.” 


Boys of sixteen are apt tothink so about young ladies | 


of twenty. But Herman had always Defure Deeu so po- 
lite we were startied at his moud. 

Agatha declared that it was a sure symptom of ty- 
phoid fever. 


' 





| 


| 
1 


‘We never creep out when cats are about, 


| 


| 


| such a bad looking chap, after all.” 
Agatha was giving father’s dickies a clerical polish. | 


The fact was, the boy was desperately homesick, and 
he was so weak ard wicked that he stole the money to 
take him hack to Germany. 

His father had forgiven him; he had made friends 
with his sten-mother; and best of all, he was with his 
beloved little Una again. 

But he was full of grief for the wrong he had done, 
and hoped his dear friends would try to forgive him. 
He begged “the good ro. to accept the enclosed 
check for five hundred dollars; and, with his love to 
dear Miss Mellis and her sisters, he was their grateful 
friend.—Herman Kepler. 

And this is all [ know about The Little Peddler.— 
Our Boys and Girls. 





THE TAME HYENA. | 


An English paper reports the following remarkable 
instance of brute memory of kindness: | 


In one of the menageries exhibited at Brighton races , 
was a striped hyena, which, to the keeper and all around 
him, exhibited the usual ferocious habits which have | 
hitherto been inherent in animals of this kind. Among | 
the spectators was a young man who fearlessly ap- 
proached the animal’s den whilst it was snarling and 
snapping most furiously, and putting his hand through | 
the wires, patted the animal on his head. In an instant 
the animal exhibited symptoms of the greatest delight, 
bounded about in his cage in an ecstasy of joy, and , 
rubbed himself against the young man’s hand, appear- 
ing overjoyed with his caresses. It appeared that this 
animal bad been taken, when a cub, by this young 
man, and brought by him to England and sold to a 
keeper of a menagerie; and although seven years had 
elapsed since the animal and his first master had part- 
ed, yct the recollection ef the gentle treatment he had 
received from the Jatter was gratefully and instantly re- 
membered by this generally, though it now appears, 
erroneously supposed, untamable animal. 


+o 





Mrs. Partincton, while looking at a picture of 
Washington in a window, saw. the name of the artist, 
Mr. Green, in the coruer of it. After admiring for some 
time, she at length remarked—“Well, Mr. Green is not 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 








Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subscriber's name, printed upon the | 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


———_—>___—_ 


PUSSY CAT. 


Pussy cat lives in the servants’ hall, 
She can set up her back and purr; 

The little mice live in a crack in the wall, 
But they hardly dare venture to stir; 


For whenever oz think of taking the air, 
Or filling their little maws, 

The pussy cat says, “Come out, if you dare; 
I will catch you all with my claws.” 


Scrabble, scrabble, scrabble, went all the little mice, 
For they smelt the Cheshire cheese; 

The pussy cat said, ‘‘It smells very nice, 
Now do come out, if you please,” 


“Squeak,” said the little mouse; ‘‘Squeak, squeak, squeak,” | 


Suid ail the young ones, too; 
Because we are afraid of you.” 


So the cunning old cat lay down on a mat 
By the fire in the servants’ hall, 

“It the little mice peep, they’ll think I’m asleep ;” 
So she rolled herself up like a ball, 


“Squeak,” said the little mouse, “‘we’ll creep out 
And eat some Cheshire cheese; 

That silly old cat is asleep on the mat, 
And we may sup at our ease,” 


Nibble, nibble, nibble, went the little mice, 
And they licked their little paws ; 

Then the cunning old cat sprang up from the mat, 
And caught them all with her claws. 


LIVING IN AN OMNIBUS. 
A TRUE STORY. 


“Chips, ma’am? Only five cents a basket,” said a 
little voice, as I stood at my gate one morning, deciding 
which way I should walk. 

Looking around, I saw a small, yellow-haired, blue- 
eyed boy, smiling at me with such acheerful, confiding 
face; that 1 took the chips at once and ordered some 
more. 

“Where do you live ?”’ I asked, as we waited for Katy, 
the girl, to empty the basket. 

“Tn the old bus, ma’am.”’ 

“The what?” I exclaimed. 

“The old omnibus down on the flats, ma’am. It’s 
cheap, and jolly, now we are used to it,” said the boy. 

“How came you to live there?” I asked, laughing at 
the odd idea. 

“‘We are Germans; and when the father died, we were 
very poor. We came to this city in the spring; but 
couldn’t get any place, there were so many of vs and we 
had so little money. We stopped one night in the old 
bus that was left to tumble to pieces down on the flats 
behind the great stables. The man who owned it 
laughed when my mother asked if we might stay there, 
and said we might for a while; so we’ve been there ever 
since, and like it lots.” 

While the boy spoke, I took a fancy that Pd like to 
see this queer home of his. The flats were not far off; 
and I decided to go that way and perhaps he!p the poor 
woman, if she seemed honest. As Katy handed back 
the basket, I said to the lad,— 

“Will you show me this funny house of yours, and tell 
me your name ?” 

“O, yes, ma’am; I’m just going home, and my name 
is Fritz.” 

I saw him look wistfully at a tray of nice little cakes 
which Katy had put to cool on the window-seat, and 1 





She took me into the omnibus, where every thing wa3 
as neat and closely stowed as on board a ship. The 
stove stood at the end, and on it was cooking a savorv- 
smelling soup, made from the scraps the children bh « 
begged. They slept and sat on the long seats, and ate 
on a wide board laid across. Clothes were hung to the 
roof in bundles, or stowed under the seats. The di-hes 
were on a shelf or two over the stove; and the sma'l 
stock of food they had was kept in a closet made in the 
driver’s seat, which was boarded over outside, and a 
door cut from the inside. Some of the hoys slept on 
the roof in fine weather, for they were hardy lads; and 
a big dog guarded the pigs and ducks, as well as the 
children. 

“How will you manage when the cold weather 
comes ?” I asked. 

She shook her head and looked soher for 2 minute, 
as she stroked the white head of baby Fianz, who clung 
to her gown; then a smile broke over her face, und she 
auswered, trustfully,— 

“TI do my best, ma’am, and keep a brave heart in me; 
for I remember that the dear Gott is a father to such as 
these; and He won’t let them suffer.” 

“You may be sure of that,” I said, heartily; and re- 
solved that her beautiful faith should be rewarded 
finding friends close by her. 

“We are saving to get clothes for Gretchen and Fritz 
to go to school in the winter, ma’am. Kar! and Lotte 
make toy furniture, as the father taught them; and 
when bad weather comes, they can sit warm in the bus 
and make their bits of chairs and tables as well as ever. 
They can earn but little yet; still they are so goou [ 
can leave Franz with them, and o!d Spitz, the dog, 
— I go out washing when it gets too cold to works 

ere.” 

“Perhaps some kind person would take one of the 
children, and so lessen your care,’ I said; for I rather 
coveted pretty Lotte. 

“Ah, but no! I could not spare one even to you, best 
madam. They are my treasures, andI keep them all, 
all, as long as I can find bread to give them,” cried the 
mother, gathering her flock into her arms, and feeling 
herself rich ia spite of poverty. I said no more, but 
slipped a bit of money into pretty Lotte’s hand, and 
said good-by. 

A happier, healthier, busier set Inever saw; each had 
work to do, and did it cheerfully. Often they oad hun- 
ger and cold to bear, but bore it patiently. Very sel- 
dom did any of the pleasant things that children like 
come to them; but they were contented, and enjoyed 
playing with oyster-shells, old shoes and broken crock- 
ery as much as many children enjoy their fine toys. 
Few mothers have more loving children, or do more for 
them than good Mrs. Hummel; and I think I never saw 
a happier family than those little red-cheeked, yellow- 
haired Germans, as they gratefully smiled and nodded 
at me from the steps of their funny omnibus home.— 
Merry’s Museum. 

————<o>—____- 


Lrearnino.—Learning is wealth to the poor, an hon- 


or to the rich, an aid to the young, and a support and 
comfort to the aged. 


oy 








Sports and Pastimes. 





To Melt a Bullet in Paper. 
Wrap up a bullet in a piece of paper so that no wrinkles may 


| be left, and that the paper may touch the lead at every part. 


Hold this over the flame of a candle, and in due time the lead 
will melt without turning the paper. 


My Lady’s Toilet. 


Each having taken the name of some article of dress, chairs 
are placed for all the party but one, so as to leave one chair too 
few. ‘They all sit down but one, who is called the Lady's Maid, 
and stands in the centre; she then calls out, *My Lady's up and 
wants her shoes," when the one who has taken that name jumps 
up and calls “Shoes!” sitting down directiy. If any one does 
not rise as soon as called, she must forfeit. sometimes she says, 
“My Lady wants her whole toilet,” then every one must jump 
up and change chairs, and as there is a chair too few, or course 
it occasions a scramble, and whoever is left standing must be 
Lady's Ma d, and call to the others as before. 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 








JT am composed of fourteen letters. 

My 9, 2, 3, 13 was one of 

My 12, 6, 14, 8, 1, 10, 11, 5, 4, 7,11. 

My whole, figuratively, once “turned the world upsice down.” 


Floating down the glassy stream, 
Mirrored in the quiet tide, 

‘Thus my jirsi are seen to glide, 

Fair as in a poet's dream. 

By the bank is built the nest, 
Hidden close, like modest deeds, 
‘Neath a shelt'ring bower of reeds, 

Safe the littie brood may rest. 

Wi:h my nezt 'tis lined throughout, 
Lest the callow younglings shiver 
At cold breezes o'er the river; 

Warm ‘tis woven in and out. 

Slender throat and dainty waist 
Are by all most justly reckoned 

Softer, fairer, than my second ; 
Wear nor gem, nor golden twist, 

Only round thy throat so white, 
Round thy dainty wrist of sn w, 
Let my whole encircling go. 
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gave him one, saying, as he put it in his pocket very 
carefully,— 

‘How many of you are there ?” 

“Six besides the mother.” 

I just emptied the tray into the basket, and we went 
away together. We soon came to the flats behind the 
stables, and there 1 saw a queersight. A great, shabby 
omnibus, of the old-fashioned sort, with a long body, 
high steps, and flat roof, with the long grass growing 


The following verse contains a familiar proverb, one word of 
which is ciscoverable in each line: 
Tis time our boat was on its way, 
And evening shades are gathering fast; 
The tide will turn at close of day, 
We dare not wait till that is past, 
For ‘gainst that rapid current s force 
No aim of ours could stem its course, 
So man the oars. and speed away! 





The next morning he did not come down to breakfast. | 


Father went to his room and he was gone! 
and-white bed quilt was uurufiied, and every thing was 
in order. There was not even that pathetic little note, 
on the dressing table, which runaways and suicides 
generally leave. 

Agatha—I m sure none of the rest of us would have 
thought of it—opened father’s pocket-book—and the 
quarter’s salary was gone! 

it isn’t pleasant to remember how every body made 


The pink- 


Conundrums, 
If a person is learning many languages, what should he end 
with? ‘’he Finnish, of course. 


What roof covers the most noisy tenant? The roof of the 
mouth. 





about its wheels, and smoke coming out of a a 
poked through the roof. A pig dozed underneath it 
| ducks waddled and swam in a poolnear by; children 
, Of all sizes swarmed up and down the steps; and a 
! woman was washing in the shadow of the great omni- | Why is a monarch who can't talk like his dominions? Be- 
bus. = = cause he is a king dumb. 
“That’s mother,” said Fritz, and then left me to in- | What kind of sweetmeats were most prevalent in Noah's ark? 
troduce myself, while he passed his cake-basket to the preserved pairg. 
little folks. | Why do honest ducks dip their heads under water? 
A stout, cheery, tidy body was Mrs. Hummel, and date their little bills. 
very ready to tell her story and show her house. 


To liqui- 


pou after all, and be on some other errand. 1 watch- fun of us, and said they knew “it would turn out just’ 

im eagerly, and my heart seemed to make as loud 80.” 

noise as his footsteps A the walk. He did not go by,! Father and Mellis had private consultations, and | 

bnt opened our gate and came directly to the door. I were 80 hopeful that 1 don’t think they were in the 

heard the bell ring, and it seemed as if the same pul] least surprised, some months later, to receive a letter 
‘\wrung my heart. I did not know what to do; from our runaway. 


‘Hans, the oldest, works in the stables, ma’am, and 
Gretchen and Fritz sell a many chips; little Karl and 
Lotte beg the co.d victuals, and baby Franz minds 
the ducks while I wash; and so we get on well, thanks 
be to Gott,” said the good woman, watching her flock 
with a contented smile. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Know thyself. 

2. Tea-cup. 

3. ANSWER TO A Curious LETTER.- “Sir, between. friends, L 
understand your overbearing dispeagition; aman even with tne 
— is above contempt, wuilst the ambiiious are beneath ridin 
cule. 


‘ 





—— 
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THE YOUTHS’ COMPANION. | 


Counting-Room, No. 151 Washington Street, 








Terms of the Companion. 

The price of the Companion is One Dollar and. 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance 

When payment is delayed beyond the eom- | 

mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 

and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 


SKETCHES OF SAVAGE LIFE. 
Savage Aristocracy. 

There is no surer sign of an uneducated mind than a 
di-play of pride of class or pride of race. The greatest 
men are the most modest men. Shakespeare and New- 
ten were humble—they put on no fine airs; but I am 
afraid that seme of the young folks whoread these 
lines, especially if they have just come from school, or 
what is called ‘ finished their education,” are not like 
those illustrious men. When a man is vain of what he 
owns, it is a proof that he has no reason to be proud of 
what he is; and if he is proud of what he thinks he is, 
it is an evidence that he does not see himself as others | 
sechim. It is amusing to see the desire to put one’s self 
above one’s neighbors, exhibited among savage tribes | 
as well as by our own half-educated citizens. See how 
it looks as it is described by Du Chaillu, in his journey 
to Ashango land. He had a body guard of coast ne- 
groes who went with him into the interior. Here is an | 
incident of the journey : 

These negroes of the coast have an extraordinary 
cottempt for the negrocs of the interior, and I had no | 
ticed a growing disposition in them, as we marched | 
castward, to insult even the elders and chiefs of the vil- 
jages we passed through. Some days ago I observed | 
Macondai, whilst standing near an Ishogo man, turn | 
aside from him with an expression of disgust and spit | 
on the ground; and to-day, when one of the king’s| 
nephews took a seat by his side, he got up and said he 
muust get out of the way of that slave, he stank so. 
Although this was spoken in the Commi language, the 
Ashango mun understood it and was very angry, and 
unpleasant consequences might have ensued if 1 had | 
not interfered; so I called Macondai aside and gave | 
kim a sound scolding. The rest of my Commi com-; 
panions took the same view of the matter as Macondai. 
‘Lhey said they were superior to these Ashangos; they 
were not bushmen nor slaves (meaning that the Ashan- | 
gos.aie sent to the sea-shore to be sold:) they did not 
tiie their teeth nor rub themselves over with powder, 
and more to the same effect. I told them they were all 
of the same race, and that there was a time when their 
own tribe, the Commi, sold their fellows into slavery. 
Of course my men obeyed me, and abstained afterward 
from openly showing contempt for the chiefs; but my 
arguments did not convince them that the Ashangos 
had the same natural rights as they had themselves. I 
often heard them say, ‘How is it possible that Chaillie 
san think us to be of the same blood as these slaves ?” 
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HER NO&SE BETRAYED HER. 

Guilt is apt to appear in the face, but it is not often 
that such transgressors take pains to rub it on the out- 
side. The Detroit Post gives the following instance of 
woman’s curiosity rewarded : 


Two ladies called at the office of one of our well- 
known physicians. While one of them was consulting 
the physician in his private office, the other, prompted 
by curiosity or some kindred impulse, proceeded to in- 
vestigate the contents of a large case of bottles, jars, 
&c , in the outer office. | 

Between the two apartments was a glass door, over 
which was a paper shade, which, however, was torn 
across one corner, sO that it was possible to see from | 
cue room into the other. Hearing a rattling among his | 
bottles, the physician stepped to the glass door to see | 
what was going on. He discovered the lady in the act! 
of taking down one bottle after another, and smelling! 
ct the contents thereof. 

At length she got hold of something which evidently 
pleased her olfactories. She smelled aad smelled again, | 
und each time it was apparent that she was more 
pieased than before. This time her entire satisfaction | 








| that?” 


“Verv well,” he said; “I'll throw down my heap; it is 
a trifle to me.” 

The fox began digging around with his fore-feet t:ll 
tkere was a large hole in the ground. The heap tot- 
tered and fell; but, hollo! it fell on the fox and broke 
his left hind-leg. ' 

There they stood, looking at one another with a sad 
countenance; the one with bruken horns, the othér 
with a broken leg. | 

“Jump at the carrots,” said the goat, maliciously ; “1 
now leave them to you.” 

“I can’t,” sighed the fox; “my leg pains me too. 
much. You may take them.” | 
“Very well,” said the goat, and ran towards the bag. 
But, O dear! there were neither bag nor carrots; for 
during their quarrel, a peasant had passed by and 

picked up both. 

“Alas,” cried the goat, “what fools we are! Had we 
divided the treasure in peace, I would have saved my 
horns, you your leg, and each of us would have had 
enough of carrots.” 








VARIETY. 





NUTTING. 


Just such an Indian summer sky 
Bends blue above us now, as then, 
When you, and gold-haired Nell and I 
Went nutting to the dear old =. 
Along the fields, the garnered sheaves 

Had left the stubble bare and brown; 
And in the wood the maple leaves, 
Like scarlet banners, floated down, 


The sunlight cast a slanting beam; 
Mute was the forest warbler’s mouth; 
And overhead we heard the scream 
Of wild geese flying toward the South. 
The chestnut burrs around us lay, 
Obedient to the early frost, 
Tneir rough folds open to the day, 
And all their precious secret lost, 


We filled our baskets to the brim, 

And shook till they could hold no more; 
Tne while a squirrel, on a limb, 

Keproved such plundering of his store, 
Like “babe i’ the wood,” with leafy shroud 

We covered Nell, who sudden sprang 
And shook it from her like a cloud, 

And laughed till all the echoes rang. 


Then sitting by dan noisy brook, 
lhree little boats, of birchen bark 
Stripped from a fallen tree, we took, 
And launched them on the current dark, 
And you remember how a wave 
Swept bare the deck of yours and mine; 
While gold-hair’d Nellie’s, staunch and brave, 
Bore on her freight of moss and vine ? 
LITTLE CORPORAL, 





| 





or 


BELIEVING, BUT NOT UNDERSTANDING. | 


“T will not believe any thing but what I understand,” | 
said a self-confident young man in a hotel one day. 

“Nor will I,” said another. 

“Neither will 1,” chimed in a third. 

“Gentlemen,” said one well known to me, who was on | 
a journey, and who sat close by, ‘do I understand you 
correctly, that you will not believe any thing that you 
don’t understand ?” 

“I will not,” said one,” and so said each one of the | 
trio. 

“In my ride this morning,” said the stranger, “I saw | 
some geese in a field, eating grass. Do you believe 


“Certainly,” said the three unbelievers. 

“I also saw the pigs eating grass. Do you believe 
that ?” 

“Of course,” said the three. 

“And I also saw sheep and cows eating grass.’ Do 
you believe that ?” 

“Of course,” was again replied. | 
“But the grass which they had formerly eaten had by 
digestion turned to feathers on the backs of the geese, | 
to bristles on the backs of the swine, to wool on the, 
sheep, and on the cows it had turned to hair. Do you 
believe that, gentlemen ?” | 
“Certainly,” they replied. | 

| 


“Yes, you believe it,” he rejoined, “but do you un- 
derstand it ?” 

They were confounded and silent, and evidently . 
ashamed, as they well might be. 


4+ 
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PAT’S ACCIDENT. 
A few days since a gentleman connected with one of , 





with the result of her investigations was evident, and our railroad corporations, while taking a ride through | 
she hastily :ubbed the fluid upon her nose and portions one of our country towns, accompanied by an Irish 
of her face contiguous thereto, replaced the bottle and servant, had the misfortune to have his vehicle smashed, 
took her seat, as she heard arustling in the outer room! and himself and his companion thrown to the ground, 
indicating that the consultation was at an end, and that by his horse taking fright and running away. The gen- | 
ibe consulting partics were returning. tleman was somewhat bruised, bnt not seriously, his | 
The physician, knowing what the result would be,’ principal loss being that of his wig, which had been | 
cetained the ladies in conversation for several minutes. | shaken off; and, on picking himself up, he found Pat | 
Before the end of that time, as the lady sat near a warm’ in a much worse condition, holding on to his head, with | 
stove, her nose and portions of her face began to turn the blood trickling through his fingers, which he was | 


to a deep olive color, and before she had departed they | 
tad assumed a beautiful dark brown. She had mistak- 
en the doctor’s favorite hair dye for perfumery. She) 
will be an invalid, and will not receive calls for a week | 
tu come. 
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THE FOX, THE GOAT AND THE 
CARROTS. 


A fix and goat were walking together on the main 
r.ad. After having advanced a few yards, they saw a! 
‘sg lying at the side of the hedge. “I wonder what, 
tuere moy be in that bag,” said the goat. 

“I'll see,” said the fox; and putting his mouth to the 
string with which the bag was tied, he bit it through 
inamoment. Then seizing the bottom of the bag with 
his teeth, he shook it, and the most splendid carrots 
rolled out. “Those are for me,” said the fox, “for I 
cpened the bag.” | 

“You sba'n't touch them,” answered the goat, “else 
1'\1 batter you with my horns till your rlbs crack.” | 

The fox locked at the large horns of the goat and 
showed his teeth. The goat, seeing the fox’s teeth, | 
tuought within himself, “I don’t like those sharp fel-! 
lows; and the fox thought, ‘tl don’t believe my 1ibs 
would stand those horns.” So they kept standing over | 
the carrots and looking at each other, but neither had | 
the courage to touch the spoil. 

After a pause the fox said, “What's the use of our 
standing here? Let us see which of us is the stronger. | 
Yonder are two heaps of stones. Take you one of 
tiem, and I'll take the other; and he who first throws 
down his heap shall have the carrots.” 

“Very well,” said the goat. So they went each to his' 
heap. | 

‘Lue goat placed himself on his hind legs and, 
knocked with bis horns till the ground rebounded, but 
the heap kept immovable. 

“You don’t hit hard enough,” said the fox; “takea 





run at it.” 
| 
horns fell down to the ground. 


The goat went a few steps back and ran at the heap 
es violently as he could. Crack! crack! and both his 


surveying with the most ludicrous alarm and horror. | 
Pa Patrick,” said his employer, “are you much | 
urt ?” 
. “Hurt, is it? Do you see the top of my head in my | 
and ?” 
Pat, in his terror and confusion, had mistaken the 
gentleman’s portable head-pieee for his own natural | 
scalp, and evidently regarded his last hour as arrived. 


—-~oer 
PAID FOR HIS OWN BOOTS. 


An old-fashioned, wealthy fellow, who was never 
known te have any thing in the line of new aparel but 
once, and that when he was going on a journey, had to 
purchase a new pair of boots. The coach left before | 
daybreak, and so he got ready and went to the hotel to 
stop for the night. Anong a whole row of boots, in the 
morning he could not find the old familiar pair. He} 
had forgotten the new ones—he hunted and hunted in| 
vain. The coach was ready, and so he looked carefully | 
round to see that he was not observed, put on a nice | 
pair that fitted him, called the waiter and told him the 
circumstances, giving him ten shillings for the owner | 
of the boots when he called for them. The owner nev- | 
er called; the old man had bought his own boots! 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


Two men were disputing about a certain street in 
Chicago, wen one of them impatiently asked: 
many times have you been in Chicago ?” 

“Only once,” admitted the other, modestly. 

“Only once!” said the first, triumphantly. “I have 











been there half-a-dozen times, and therefore ought to! 


know more of it than you.” 
“No, I claim that I should know most of it.” 
“How ‘id 
“Because I stayed eight years the time I was there.” 
—_——— +r OO 
BETTER THAN TO BE KING. 
When Mr. Bancroft was presented to King William 


When the fox saw this he began dancing upon his of Prussia, the historian congratulated the king onhav- 


hind-legs. “Ah, my dcar fellow,” cried he, “the car- 
rots are now for me.” 

“Not yet,” said the goat; ‘‘you haven’t thrown down 
your heap, and if you touch the carrots before then, |’ 


ticzht you with the stumps thatare lefton my head.” =| 


The fox looked at the goat’s stumps and thought, 
“One of them is very sharp; he might rip up my sides.” 


ing met him on Goethe’s birthday. The ane told him 
he had forgotten that, and that “Mr. Bancroft mingt be 
a scholar, which is better than to be a king.” 





“A cheerful spirit gets on quick ; 
A grumbler in the mud will stick.” 


“How | 








THE SLEEPING MARTYR. | 


Some of our readers bave seen the beautiful and 
touching print of the martyr asleep, before bis combat 
with the lions. The jailer coming to open tve coor, 
which reveals the vast crowd awaiting in the amphithe- 
atre; the lions fierce with hunger, thirsting for blood; 
the calm, celestial peace on the face of the Christin, 
yet asleep, so soon to b: a martyr! No words could 
express mure forcibly the caim repose of holy peacte— 
that peace which gives snch boldness in iife and fear- 
less taith in the prospect of a cruel deatn. i 

Ridley, the martyr, felt thus. When his brother of- 
fered to remain witb him the night before his martyr- 
dom, the bishop declined, declaring that “he meant to 
xo to bed, and sleep as quietly as ever he did in his 
lite.” Andto Mrs. Irish, who was shedding tears, he 
tenderty spoke, and bade her be composed, saying, 
“though his breakfast would be sharp aud painful, yet 
he was sure his supper would be more pleasant and 
sweet.” 

eet. 

NOBLE DOG. 


The body of an unknown female was found on April 
2, about four leagues from the shore, on the ice on the 
Northern coast of Newfoundland, by some fishermen , 
in search of seals. She lay with her face on the ice, ' 
being quite dead, and a dog was lying across her back. , 
The men found the greatest difficulty in driving the dog , 
away from the body. Having tried gentle means first, , 
one of them kicked him, but the dog caught hold of the 
man’s boot and pierced it through with histeeth. They! 
at last succeeded in driving the animal off with a seal- 
ing gaff, or pole, when they took the body onshore. | 

The woman is supposed to have left the shore in| 
quest of seals, and the wind Springing up carried the 
ice out to sea, and she thus perished. 


> 


A GOOD WAR HORSE. 


At aclub dinner with a party of Nantucket people , 
not long ago, one of the guests remarked that Nantuck- | 
et horses were celebrated fzr their general worthless- | 
ness, imbecility and marvellous slowness. He said 
that a citizen sold one toa cavalry cfficer during the 
war, and warranted him to be a good war horse. The, 
soldier came back afterward in a towering passion and 
said he had been swindled. | 

“As how ?”’ said the Nantucketer. 

“Why, there’s not a bit of ‘go’ in him; “and yet you 
warranted him as a good war horse.” 

“Yes, I did; and by George he is a good war horse— 
he’d sooner die than run!” | 


+> 


THE POWER OF SONG. 


A poor drunkard was once reeling along a street, | 
when he passed a group of children who weré singing 
a Sunday school hymn. Their happy tones arrested 
his attention, and, staggering up to the fence, he! 
stopped to listen. No sooner had they finished their | 
song than the hitherto unobserved listener startled 
them with the words, “Sing again, little girls!’ Tim-' 
idly they began another hymn, but gaining cenfidence 
as they proceeded, they swelled the song of Jesus’ love | 
for sinful man, until interrupted by the sobbing of the 
outcast beside them, they ceased, and stole away, one ' 
by one, leaving him to his tears. 











or 


AN ARITHMETICAL RULE, 


As the Masonic procession was passing through the | 
streets of Boston, a lady said to her companions : “I do 
wish I knew how many miles of carriages there are in | 
this procession!” ‘Nothing easier,” replied a sister. 
“Count the number of horses, and allow four feet for 
every horse, and you have it to a foot!” 
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STRETCHING TRUTH CONSCIENTIOUSLY. 


A:boy was relating how his father had just come in 
from hunting, and bragged of having killed nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine pigeons at one shot. “Why 
didn’t he call it a thousand ?” asked a bystander. Said | 
the boy, “Do you think my father would tell a lie just 
for one pigeon?” Boasters are cousins to liars, so the 
proverb says. 





 +e5 
AN AFFECTIONATE “SMELL.” 


Chung Loo, a native Burmese, who is lecturing on, 
Burmah, says kissing is unknown in his country. The | 
corresponding endearment is to press the lips and nose 
closely to the cheek of the fair one, and inhale the per- 
fume. To ask for a kiss they say, *Give me a smell.” 


2 
tor 


ECONOMY OF LETTERS IN SPELLING. 


Mr. Jones has recently revived the phonetic system 
in England. ‘“Itis only prejudice of the eye,” says Mr. 
Jones, “that keeps us trom saying, ‘Dic, giv Jac a kic, 
when Jac gave Dic a noc on the bac with « thic stic.’” 
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Sir Mattuew HAte says: “Converse not with a 
liar, or a swearer, Or a man of obscene or wanton lan- | 
guage; for either will corrupt you, or at least it will) 
hazard your reputation to be of the like making; and 
if it doth neither, yet it will till your memory with 
such discourses that it will be troublesome to you in| 
after time, and the returns of the remembrance of the} 
passages of this nature, which you have long since 
heard, will haunt you when your thoughts should be 
better employed.” 


Mr. Stomacu sends his respects to Mr. Brain, re- 
questing him, if convenient, not to undertake any | 
strong intellectual effort afier a hearty dinner, as he 
wishes to bring the strongest possible concentration of, 
vital power upon the meal just consigned to him, for 
its proper digestion. | 


Wuew Lieut. O’Brien, called Skyrocket Jack, was! 
blown up in the Edgar, he was saved on the carriage 
of a gun; and when brought, all black and wet, to the 
admiral, he said, ‘I hope sir, you will excuse my ap-, 
pearance in this dishabille, as I came away in a violent 
hurry.” 


A Dvutcu “Item.”—A German tin aud sheet-iron 
worker (since left) once rendered a bill to a captain for 
“Kin Scheidiruns of bibe.” The captain puzzled long | 
over the item, and so did his agent. Who would ever | 
imagine that the worthy Teutcn considered that a very 
plain way of spelling “One sheet-iron stove-pipe ?” 


WHEN the rename ape Anaxagoras lay dying for, 
want of sustenance, his great pupil, Pericles, sent him 
some money. “Take it back,” said Anaxagoras; “if 
he wished to keep the lamp alive he should have ad- , 
ministered the oi before.” Kindness too late is cru- 
elty. | 

THE EDITOR of the Woodstock Patriot make | 
merry over the mistake of an old Shanghai hen of his 
that has been sitting for five weeks upon two round 
stones and a piece of brick. ‘Her anxiety,” he says, | 
‘tis no greater than ours to know what she will hatch. | 
lf it proves a brick yard, that hen is not for sale.” 


Senstnite ADvICcE.—Do not think of knocking out 


another person’s brains because he differs in opinion | 


from you. It would be as rational to knock yourself 


ago. 

A MetHopist Horse.—An English advertisement 
runs thus: “Wanted, a steady young man to look after 
a horse of the Methodist persuasion.” 


A “HARD case”—An oyster's. 


NEW BOOKS, 
FOR THE YOUNG. 


AUNT ‘HATTIE'S LIBRARY FOR HER TITTLE FRIENDS. 
By AunyT Hattiz. 6vols.,in box. Price $3. 


Lil y's Birthday. Maggie and the Mice 
‘The Sheep and Lambs. The Lost Kittie. 
The Chest of Tools. Ida's New Shoes. 


RAINFORD SERJES. By Giaxce GarLorp. 
16mo, illustrated, in a box. Price $4, 0. 


Vol. 1....Gilbert Starr and his Lessons. 
Vol 2....Gilbert’s Last Summer at Raiz ford. 
Vol. 3.... Will Rood s Friendship. 


THE T.INDENDALE STORIES. 
5 vols., 16mo, il'usuated. 


THE 3 vols., 


By LawRENCE LANCEWOop. 


Vol. 1....Sidney de Grey, 

Vol. 2....Nellie Warren, ¢-3 vols inbox Price $3,75. 
Vol. 3....Louis Sinclair, 

GYPSY'S YEAR AT THE GOLDEN CRESCENT. 


Py Miss 
E. STUART PHELPS. 1 vol., 16mo, illustrated. 


Price $1,25. 


THE DESERTED MILL AND POTTER PARTY. By E L. 
LLEWELLYN. 1 vo:., 16mo, illustrated. Price $1,25. 





GRAVES & YOUNG, 


No. 24 Cornhill, Boston. 
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LOOK AT THIS! 


$1 50 WILL PAY FOR THE 
2 


MONTHLY 
NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
from this date to January 1, 1869, 
14, Months for only One Dollar and Fifty Cents—~in 


AS Brees 
588 
AO 


1 new name, for our list will entitle you to a pre- 
mium, 


Pages of reading in each number, handsomely 
illustrated, and largely composed of original 
contributions, 


Pages of valuable and interesting Agricuitural 
and Horticultural reading in the volume for 1867, 


and upwards extremely Liberal Premiums 
offered for new subscribers. 


3 cent stamp pays for specimcn and circular. 


34, Merchants’ Row, Boston, the place of publica- 
tion, and all letiers should be addressed to 


R. P. EATON & CO, 
Publishers N. E. Farmer, 


Gz Any paper copying the above and calling attention to it 
Shall receive the numbers for 1868 without charge. 44—2w 





TURNER’S TIC DOLOUREUX 
—oR— 

UNIVERSAL NEURALGIA PILL. 
A SAFE, CERTAIN, AND SPEEDY CURE FOR 
NEURALGIA AND ALL NERVOUS DISEASES. 

Its Effects are Magical. 

ITIS AN UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralg'a 
Facialis, often effecti:t ga perfect cnre in less than twenty-four 
hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE PILLS. 

No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has failed to 
yield to this 

WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 

Evenin the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and gencral 
nervous derangements—of many years standing—aflecting the 
entire system, its use for a few days, or a few weeks at the ut- 
most, always affords the most astonishing relief, and very rare- 
ly fails to produce a complete and permanent cure. 

1t contains no drugs or other materials im the slightest degree 
injurious, even to the most delicate system, and can 

ALWAYS BE USED WITH PERFECT SAFETY. 
It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST EMINENT 


PHYSICIANS,Wwho give it their unanimous and unqualified approval. 
Scent by mail on receipt Of price and postage. 


One Package......$l 00......Postage 6 cents. 
5 00. eo = as 
Twelve Packages. 9 U0...... *@*« 
It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs and mcdi- 
cines throughout the United States, and by 
TURNER & CO., Sole Proprietors, 


45-—4w 120 Tremont Street. 





WANTED--AGENTS--$75 to $100 per Month, 
everywhere, ma e and female, to introduce throughout the Un- 
ted States, the GENUINE LMPROVED 

Common Sense Family Sewing Machine. 

This machine will stitch, hem, fell, tuck, quilt, bind, braid and 
embroider in a most superior manner. Priceonly $18. Fuliy 
warran ed for five years. We will pay $1000 for any machine 
that will sew a stronger, More beautiful, or more elastic seam 
than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stitch.” Every second 
stitch can be cut, and still the cloth cannot be pulled apart with- 
out tearing it We pay agents trom $75 to $200 per month, and 
expenses, or acommission from which twice that amount can be 
made. Adéress SECOMB & CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, under the same name or otker- 
wise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical cheap ma- 
chine manufactured. 42—iw 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the Lowe 
Portable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. Print- 
ing Offices for $15 and $20. Send for a circular to the Lowe Press 
Co., 23 Water Street, Boston. 8—9m 








CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED —Tue Truz REMEDY AT 
LAST DISCOVERKD. Upham's Fresh Meat Cure. Prepared ina 
the formuia of Prof. Trousseau, of Paris, cures Consumption, 
Lung Diseases, Bronchitis. Dyspepsia, Marasmus, General De- 
bility, and all morbid conditions of the system dependent on de- 
ficiency of vital force. It is pleasant to taste, and a single bottle 
will convince the most sceptical of its virtue as the great healing 
remedy of the age. $1 a bottle, or six bottles for $5. Sent by 
express. Sold by 8S. C. UPHAM, No. 25 South Eighth Street, 
Philadelphia, and principal Druggists. Circulars sent tree. 
GEORGE CU. GoopWiIN & Co., Agents, 38 Hanover Street, Boston. 

42—5m 








WORMS! WORMS! 
SAVE THE CHILDREN—WHY LET THEM SUFFER OR DIE, 


when relief is at hand? Dr. Govtp's Pin Worm Sracp will 
speedily remove Pin Worms, or any other worms, from the sys- 
tem without the slightest injury to the health. jl 
it is a mild cathartic, and improves the health by removing al 
impurities from the system. ¥ 
GLO. C. GOODWIN & CO., Boston, and al] Druggists- 
17—6meow. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS, 
For Cottrctors. A fine, large packet and beautiful price list 


sent by mail tor 25 cents. Satistaction guaranteed to every cus- 
tomer or money returned. W. A. KELSEY, Meriden, Conn. 











PERRY DAVIS' PAIN KILLER.—We are not ia the habit . 
“puffing” patent medicines, but we cheerfully add our test.mony 
to that of many others in favor of this medicine. The Paty — 
ER is invaluable for the diseases for which it is recommended. 
Try a bottle of it and see if we do not state correctly.—Rome” 
Citizen. 4i—2w 
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NO REMEDY in the world ever came into such universal 
use, or has so fully won the confidence of mankind, as AYER'S 





ls on the head because you differ from yourself ten years CHERRY PECTORAL for the cure of Coughs, Colds and Cot-- 


sumption. 45- 2w 





JUSTICE to yourself and friends requires that you shonld ae 
that which will do you good wheu sick. The White Pine Con 


| pound willdo you good in all cases cf Lung, Throat and Kidney 


Complaints. It is a true article, as all who have used it ¥ 


testity. 
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